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part in it; no journalist could have been put into
a more difficult position than was he by this
struggle and the character that it assumed. Es-
sentially a self-made man, he owed his success to
untiring labor, marked executive ability, and
unusual powers of persuasion, which usually
made him the successful advocate of any cause
that he pleaded On Apr. 6, 1880, he was mar-
ried in New York to Mary Amend, who bore
him five sons.

[C. W. Schlegel, German-Am. Families in the U. S.,
vol. I (1916) ; The Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 1909.
Report . . . to the Legis. of the State of N. Y.t prepared
by E. H. Hall (2 vols., 1910) ; Proc. of the Electoral
College of the State of N. Y. (1913) ', Who's Who in
N. Y.t ed. by W. F. Mohr (1914) ; Who's Who in Am.t
1914-15; New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, N. Y. Times,
Nov. 2, 1915; information from his son, Victor F.
Ridder.]                                                       O.G.V.

RIDDLE, ALBERT GALLATIN (May 28,
i8i6-May 16, 1902), lawyer, congressman, au-
thor, was the son of Thomas and Minerva (Mer-
rick) Riddle and the grandson of Thomas Ridel
or Riddell who emigrated from Ireland as a child
and died in Monson, Mass. The grandson was
born there, and the next year the family removed
to Geauga County, Ohio. When Albert was only
seven years old his father died. When he was
twelve he was apprenticed to a well-to-do farm-
er ; but he was not inclined toward farming and
in 1831 worked with his two elder brothers as a
carpenter. His ambition, though, was for some-
thing else, and during the following two years
he spent part of his time in study. In 1835 he
went to Hudson, where he entered school, and
later he attended for a year the academy at
Painesville. There he became interested in ora-
tory and debating. He began the study of law
under the direction of Seabury Ford in the spring
of 1838, and after a period of intensive applica-
tion to his work he was admitted to practice in
1840. He proved himself a successful political
speaker in the Harrison campaign of 1840, and
three weeks after his admission to the bar he was
nominated for the office of prosecuting attorney,
was elected, settled at Chardon, and served six
years. He was an ardent Whig and very bitter
against slavery. Upon the nomination of Zach-
ary Taylor, he issued the call for a mass meeting
at Chardon that inaugurated the Free-Soil party
of Ohio. Soon afterward, he was nominated by
the Whigs and Free-Soilers of his district for
the state House of Representatives, was elected,
and became at once the recognized leader of these
two groups in the House from 1848 to 1850. In
January 1845 he married Caroline Avery of
Chardon. They had seven children. He removed
to Cleveland in 1850. In 1859 he acted as coun-
sel for the defense in the Oberlin-Wellington
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Rescue case (for argument see History of the
Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, 1859, comp. by J.
R. Shiperd). He won the respect and confidence
of his fellows and was very attentive to business.
He distinguished himself in many arguments in
Congress, among them on the bill to abolish slav-
ery in the District of Columbia. The first battle
of Bull Run was fatal to his congressional ca-
reer, for in connection with it he made certain
confidential critical statements that gained pub-
licity and were used against him. He did not
seek reelection in 1862. He again devoted him-
self to the law, but in the autumn of 1864 he ac-
cepted a consulate in Cuba as a convenient pre-
text for making an examination into the plans
and workings of the blockade runners. This serv-
ice he performed in a satisfactory manner. He
then established himself in the practice of law in
Washington. He claimed that, by a just con-
struction of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend-
ments of the Constitution, women were entitled
to vote. He was law officer for the District of
Columbia from 1877 to 1889.

He was a successful writer as well as orator.
His first publication was a series of eight lec-
tures delivered before the law department of
Howard University, Law Students and Lawyers
(1873). His first novel, Bart Ridgeley (1873),
was commented on as the best American novel
of the year. The ensuing year appeared The Por-
trait and in 1875 Alice Brand, a story of Wash-
ington after the war. He prepared many of the
biographical sketches in a History of Geauga and
Lake Counties (1878). In 1880 he published
The Life, Character, and Public Services of J. A.
Garfield. Old Newbury and the Pioneers was
published in 1885 w^h some family and local
history, his Life of Benjamin F. Wade in 1886,
and Recollections of War Times in 1895. He did
much newspaper work and wrote many short
stories. He died in Washington, D. C., and was
buried in Rock Creek Cemetery.

[Hist, of Geauga and Lake Counties, ante, but sketch
not signed by self; Pioneer and General Hist, of Geauga
County (1880); Who's Who in America, 1901-02;
Biog. Directory Am. Cong. (1928) ; G. T. Ridlon, Hist,
of the Ancient Ryedales (1884); Cleveland Leader,
May 16, 1902.]                                              H.L.

RIDDLE, GEORGE PEABODY (Sept. 22,
i85i-Nov, 26,1910), actor and reader, was born
in Charlestown, Mass., the son of Edward and
Charlotte (Cutter) Riddle. His father, a car-
riage dealer and auctioneer, had no connection
with the stage, but his grandfather, William H>
Riddle, was an actor. His grandmother, Mary
(Lapsley) Riddle, who came of an old Philadel-
phia Quaker family, also was on the stage, and
their two daughters, Eliza, who-married Joseph
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